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THE REFORM CLUB-HOUSE, 
PALL-MALL, 


Tue above splendid Club-house, which has 
lately been erected from the designs of Mr. 
Barry, is the most capacious of any in Lon- 
don, having a frontage, towards Pall Mall, of 
about 135 feet. The Athenzoum, in Pall Mall, 
occupies a space of 76 feet; the frontage of the 
Travellers’ is 74 feet, and that of the Carlton 
Club 90 feet: the Pall Mall front of-the new 
Club is, therefore, nearly equal to that of the 
Athenzum and Travellers’ together, and one- 
third longer than the Carlton. 

“ Mr. Barry,” says the Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal, from which talented pe- 
riodical the following is taken, “has evidently 
kept before him as a model, the celebrated 
Palazio di Farnese at Rome, designed by that 
mighty universal — Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti, during the pontificate of Paul the 
Third, a. p. 1545, and built by Antonio San- 
gallo. It will be remembered that the Far- 
. nese Palace contains the gallery of Annibale 

Carracci. Even with the necessary modifica- 
tions, Mr. Barry’s elevation fronting Pall 
Mall bears a very strong resemblance to the 
Farnese Palace, and the adoption of so splen- 
did a model affords evidence.of Mr. Barry’s 
excellent judgment and correct appropriation 
of a design most suitable to the purpose. The 
new Club, though consisting of six floors from 
the basement, will present in Pall Mall a front- 
age of only three from the ground. The base- 
ment and mezzanine below ground, and the 
chambers in the roof, being unseen. The en- 
trance is several steps above the ground, and 
in the centre of the building in Pall Mall. 
There are four windows on each side of the 
entrance; nine windows equi-distant on the 
first floor, and the same number on the second. 
The pediments surmounting the windows on 
the first floor in Pall Mall are supported by 
Ionic pilasters; and at the back, overlooking 
Carlton Gardens, by Ienic pilasters, rusticated. 
_ The height of the ground and first floor is on 
the same level with those of’ the Travellers’. 

A balustrade, somewhat resembling that of the 

Travellers’, rises from the ground. The whole 

designisone of massivegrandeur. Our admira- 

tion increases with the examination. of the ar- 
rangement of the interior details. An Italian 
court (344 ft.by 29 ft.), beginning.at the base, is 
placed inthe centre of the quadrangle. Andthe 
apartments onthe ground, first,and second floors 
corridors, lighted from 


to 

Maite $ feet wide, and in the gardens 8 feet. 
On the basement, every sort of culinary office 
seems provided, and located with singular 
jv ent and convenience. The kitchen is 
29 fect by 22 feet, and is fitted up with all the 
apparatus necessary for each peculiar system 
of cooking. The kitchen court is 23 feet by 
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143 feet; the steward’s room 26 feet by 183 
feet; butler’s pantry 164 feet by 14 feet; the 
scullery 20 feet by 14 feet; the cook’s room 



















17 feet by 12 feet; besides a host of smaller : 
rooms, larders for pastry, poultry, and game, hoti 
raw and cooked meat; hardware room, house- na 
keeper’s store-room; cellars for wine, ale, be i 
beer, and bottling. The number of apartments em 
on the basement exceeds thirty. In the mez- tt 
zanine or entresol, we find the butler’s house- uci 
keeper’s, and still rooms; nine dressing and 
bath rooms of several kinds, vapour, shower, 
&c., and sixteen male servants’ rooms, besides Rig 
the upper parts of the kitchen and larders, Of the 
which enter this floor. On the ground floor, or th 
we have already noticed that the approach to Oe whe 
the several rooms is through a quadrangle of Cue 
corridors. The coffee room is the principal With a 
chamber, having a view into the gardens. Its Each di 
length is 117 ft. by 28 ft., and is supported by df olde; 
Tonic pillars. There is a writing room, 40 ft, ~aiprtae 
by 27 ft., adjoining to another room, to be ap- With s 
propriated to newspapers and periodicals, Which ¥ 
284 ft. by 27 ft. The house dining-room, in- 
tended for private parties of the members of 
the club, is 29 ft. by 18 ft.: moreover, there is 
a steward’s room, 16} ft. by 14 ft.; a waiting F 
room, 19 ft. by 14 ft.; two audience rooms, Or bye 
12} ft. by 84 ft.; and a porter’s room, 104 ft. In thy 
by 94 ft. In all, nine apartments on the A cryst 
ground floor. ps hy 
“ First floor.—The drawing-room is above the When 
coffee-room, and of similar dimensions, 117 ft. Thou vi 
by 28 ft. It is supported by Corinthian pil- When N 
lars, and so constructed that, if required, it a to 
may be divided into two or three rooms, To stint 
There are two libraries, both supported by hen me 
Corinthian pillars. The dimensions of the ono And doit 
are 40 ft. by 27 ft.; of the other, 284 ft. by 
27 ft. There are two billiard-rooms on this 
ian ye by 18 ft.; the a ae 23 ft. 
t. e committee-room is ft. A 
17 ft. An accountant’s room, 13 ft. by 74 ty pier a 
and a small reading-room, 12 ft. by 10 ft.; ote, 
members’ private room, 17 ft. by 13 ft; and ? “ 
waiting-room, 20 ft. by 14 ft. nny w. 
“ Second floor.—This is disposed of in twenty- tre 
six chambersor lodgings, the dimensions of each os 
ing from 22 ft. by 14 ft. to 12 ft. by 10ft. 
* Attic floor—There are about thirty-one 
rooms in this, which are intended for the female 
servants of the club, and the servants of the 
renters of the chambers. We have here u 
wards of 134 several apartments in this build- By) 





ing; the judicious disposal of which can only 
be duly estimated by reference to the plans Ith. 
themselves. 

“ The ground on which the Reform Club 
is erected, is rented of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests; and it is computed the 
revenue of the chambers, calculated to yield 
from 1,5002. €o 2,000/., will cover all expense fi 
of eygwartge 3 taxes, rates, &c.” 

. The cost of realizing Mr. Barry’s desig 
was about 45,0007. 
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SONNETS. 


BY J.-A GIBSON. 

{Ir is with much pleasure we introduce to the 
notice of our readers, the following effusions, 
from the pen of Mr. J. A. Gibson,—a youth 
whose genius has to —<—— with much per- 
plexity. We perceive in his writings germs of 
precocious talent, os ay little else but en- 
couragement to enable the author’s muse pro- 
ducing works of higher pretensions. ] 


SPRING-RAIN. 


| 
: Turre’s sweetness iu the sound of Spring's light rain, 


That, pattering comes down upon the leaves 
} Of the green forest, when the evening grieves 
9 ig 
For the mova s absence with her starry train ! 
; Or when we are a-bed, upon the 


pane 
It tappeth like a playful child’s light finger, 


of Calliug from sleep, and the sweet dreams that linger 
al With smiles, and pleasant feeling, round the train ! 
ts Each drop is musical! and hath a tale 

Of olden times to tell—of boyish life ! 
by Of gladsome rambles over hill and dale, 
ft. By singing brooks and shady woods, all rife 















p- With spring’s first gifts—wild fragrant star-like flowers, 
1s Which we would gather ’mid the fall of spring's soft 
sy showers. 
in- 
of 
> is LILY. 
Ing Farr flower, that dwellest by the river’s brim, 
ms, Or by the bubbling fountain’s vernant marge, 
, ft. In thy pale radiance !—like a fairy-barge— 
the A crystal goblet, with a curving rim,— 
Or fair nymph :—toying by the stream like him 
“ The beauteous boy,” of most untimely doom, 
the Who found out death, with love of life's rich bloom,— 
7 ft. Thou view’st thy shadow, beautifully dim ! 
il. When Nature Inres me to her sparkling streams, 
pl 1 love to meet with thee. fair, simple flower ! 
d, it For thy pure beauty hath a wondrous power 
oms. To stir the heart to many pleasing dreams ; 
i by Then memory’s voice breathes thro’ me sadly sweet, 
6 one And doiugs of long years, in one swift moment meet. 
t. ty 
3 ft. COURTSHIP. 
ft. by § Lapy fair! were you ever courted, when your 
74 ft.; Hi feelings disdained not the wooer, and his 
10 ft.; § devotions wreathed like incense about your 
; and B heart? I see the assenting smile break like a 
tanny wavelet on your lip ! 

wenty: Courtship, like religion, has many ways of 
ofeach Bapproaching its altar, and various forms for 
10ft. §the manifestation of its sentiments. 
rty-on0 § Fashionable courtship may be considered 
female Funder two main aspects. The one comes from 
; of the Bthe heart, that acknowledges the potency of 
ere Kf Woman’s charms; and the other rises from the 
is build- nind, which is convinced that woman’s purse 
san only fisthe most desirable of all earth’s attainments. 
he plats fThe former comes from love, the latter from 

ice. The one is pure, the other is merce- 
rm Club ; the first is divine, the second satanic. 





1 ome 
i 
to yield 
expense i 

desigh 


ow long did he, who saw the spirit-ladder 
his vision, as he lay by the road-side, serve 
otrickish Laban for the light-lipped Rachael? 
smiled upon him at the well; but, as she 
the chattel of her father, her smile alone 
d not make her suitor Jacob, happy. For 
s he served her father, and thus he bought, 
courted, her. Among the Ishmaelites of 
desert, the same kind of traffic is carried 
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on to this day. Many a sighing swain, smit- 
ten by the smiles of some sweet spinster, 
works out his salvation from the horrors of 
celibacy, before his father-in-law, with fear 
and trembling. This state of things, shews 
that man will do any thing to win woman, and 
it also shows, that woman is not free to kiss 
the winds as she pleases, and is very far from 
that privilege of choosing her own lord, to 
which she is of right entitled. 

Courtship cannot be properly appreciated 
and conducted, where the sexes are held to be 
unequal. Where the will of woman is shackled, 
her inclinations are disregarded, and her affec- 
tions are not suffered to flow as they list. 
This freedom is essential to the highest class 
of courtships. We acknowledge all the rights 
of woman, as Christians ought to, and here 
her step is queenly, and her smile priceless. 
She can now be coquettish: and if that terra 
incognita of antiquity, the beauti®al fabric of 
the female skull, were examined by.a skilful 
phrenologist, he would discover that a new 
organ, that of coquetry, had lifted itself up 
since the reformation, as islands have heaved 
themselves above surrounding surges, within 
the same period. 

Coquetry, in the ante-christian ages, can 
scarce be said to have had “a local habitation 
and a name” on earth: It originated about 
the time that the Crusades kicked up such a 
dust on the surface of this, the most abused of 
all planets. Then, when men got mad and 
raved, and swore that female beauty was the 
most magical thing beneath the stars, woman 
began to exercise an undisputed authority 
over the sex called masculine. Beauty was 
throned in the supremacy of despotism, and 
the heart of man was the field on which its 
tyranny was exerted. 

Then was it that knight-errantry being at ita 
height, woman’s visible power was at its 
acmé. Then love-stricken knights bestrode 
their chargers, and looking up at the stars of 
evening, swore the eyes of their mistresses 
shamed Golconda’s gems, and wore a lustre 
far brighter than ever met the gaze of lunatic 
or lover, in the firmament on high. The sexes 
were unequal, and courtship was shorn of its 
dignity. Every woman was @ queen, and 
men were suppliants for the smiles of haughty 
and fair-browed tyrants. It was woman’s 
province to command, and man’s to obey— 
that is, until the link irrevocable was wrought 
in their twin destinies. And after that con- 
summation, oh! what a change was there, my. 
countrywomen ! Woman left the imperial, 
chair—the purple gradually fell from her 
graceful shoulders—the sceptre departed from 
the grasp of her little hand, and the career of 
the lioness of hearts, was curbed for ever. 
The suppliant lover became the imperious 
lord ; and man, in turn, tyrannized over the 
domestic domain. 

Former times cannot parallel the present. in 
the longevity of its courtships. Many a lover 
besieges ms flint-walled heart of his mistress, 

2c% 
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for a period greater than the Greeks required JUNE-TIME. 
to siege and sack Tlium. Right frequent are Wuo is the man that, at one moment or other 
courtships that run the length of a mortal of his existence, has not longed to turn aside 
generation. Just think of it a moment, bro- from the path made dry and hard by his own 
ther bachelor! You fall in love with some footsteps, and to wander, were it only for an 
lady to-night, quite accidentally, and to-mor- hour, amid the June sun-bursts, and in the 
row commence courtship. Day after day, green meadows. If such a man there be, for 
year after year, you toil and dally on, now him June was not ordained; for him the year 
cheered by a rosy smile, that falls on your is despoiled of its young heart and its rosy 
heart as sweetly as the dew of Hermon, and coronal. 

now saddened by a frown black as Erebus. _ Or is there a lady whose bosom heaves under 
Thus alternating between sunshire and sha- lace and pearls, that so distrusts herself as 
dow, you go on till your hair is streaked with never to have sighed for the blameless freedom 
grey. In May or June, twenty years after of the woods and dells; whose dreams have 
date, you promise to pay to the blushing dam- never shown her any of nature’s pageants; 
sel, girt with satin, and rainbowed with rib- whose breast nourishes no flowers for herself, 
bons at your side, at the altar,on demand, any though it wears them for the eyes of others? 
amount of love that her happiness may re- No, this is not a lady. 

quire. Well, who that plucks a blushing To all alike descend from heaven the reve- 
flower too roughly from its parent stem, or lations of an Eden life; and they see the stags 
enters the land of promise with a stranger too couching beneath the oak, and the rout of 
hastily, can properly appreciate the bloom of children under the hawthorn hedge, and the 
the one, or the delights of the other ? shadows of clouds on the sunny meadow, and 

Go on, lovers, and know the bliss of court- are glad in each other’s gladness. 

ship! If your love is mutual, your pleasure Every nation has, at this season, had na- 
will be elysian. Your barques are floating tional rejoicing in the train of national reli- 
on the surface of a sunny sea, fragrant winds gion; and the victim was adorned with flow- 
fill your sails, and breathe in music over the ers, and the temple was encircled with its do- 
flashing waters. Far before you, the star of main of field and forest, and Pan and Bacchus 
hope sparkles. Let discretion be your helms- were names to wake the village and heal the 
man, and after a blissful voyage, you shall palsy. 

enter the haven of love, on the shores of that Christendom too, has had its revels; nor 
rosy sea. was June from the beginning a bare and empty 
time. And wherefore should it be so now? 
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Why is it that in this later age we seem to 
CHRISTIANITY—FEMININE. enjoy only by recollection; and that with the 
Is there anything in Roman superstitions, or freshest music of the world, is mingled a faint 
philosophy, that is at all kindred to the spirit but continuous requiem for the past? Can it 
of a perfect womant—anything suited to her be that this is the condition of humanity! 
nature? Has it ever seemed as if woman Was it thus when the young earth listened to 
were in any respect the care of the Gods? the singing of the stars? And was there this 
In this Christianity differs from all former note of sadness in the melody of Eve’s virgin 
religions and philosophies. It is feminine. I voice? No! tothe old world June appeared, 
I do not mean by that, weak or effeminate. indeed, an awakening and a regeneration, and 
But in its gentleness, in the suavity of its it tuned its mind to harmony with the glorious 
tone, in the humanity of its doctrines, in the season. We forget that the pulses and springs 
deep love it breathes towards all humankind, of joy of those old ages still live and move for 
in the high rank it assigns to the virtues which us. 
are peculiarly those of woman, in these things The thought and finer spirit of all fore- 
and many others, it is throughout for them as gone gladness and virtue still lives in our at- 
well as for uws—almost more for them than for mosphere. Wherever, in old time, was any 
us. In this feature of it, so strange and new, mystery of rejoicing, there was sown a 
T see marks of a wisdom beyond that of any which flowers for us. And to those who will 
human fabricator. A human inventor would it, in the mind there is a subtle and bright re- 
scarcely have conceived such a system; and newal of all olden green festivities, and they 
could he have conceived it, would not have hail the full leafiness of the forest, and the joy 
dared to publish it. It would have been in of the world’s aged heart, with processions of 
his judgment to have wantonly forfeited the the fancy, and music audible to the purged 
favour of the world. The author of Christi- brain. And now, when every bush seems 
anity, with divine boldness, makes his perfect burning heavenward with a placid and verdant 
man, in the purity and beauty of his charac- flame, and the winds of the morning are mes 
ter, the counterpart of a perfect woman. The sengers of glad tidings to us from a whole cre- 
virtues upon which former teachers have ation of happy beings, and the boughs ar 
chiefly dwelt, are by him, almost unnoticed; heavy with rosy fruits, for us to pluck and to 
and those soft and feminine ones, which others eat, let us rejoice and be glad in our hearts, 
seem to have utterly forgotten, he has exalted amid the gay bowers of this merry Junt 
to the highest place. time, 
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THE MODEL, 
BY E. DE LA BEDOLLIERE.* 


[WHEn an artist or sculptor proposes to him- 
self a subject, to depicture in colour, or shape 
into marble, he undeviatingly selects his MODEL: 
and draws or limns from the best standard on 
earth, to wit, the human figure—absolute per- 
fection of symmetry and structure. So has it 
been from Apelles’ day, when Campaspe mo- 
delled the Venus Anadyomene, down to this, 
the nineteenth century, when Cadamour and 
the Negro Joseph please M. Gericault. Would 
that the same were a canon among writers ! 
would that the scribleri of the day would first 
study their model, before virgin paper were 
blotted or desecrated. Letters are the gift of 
the gods, and Anathema Maranatha on him 
who abuses them. Alas! then, for the vain 
imaginations of this scribbling tribe—these tad- 
poles of a literary pond—that have their being 
in the befouled and muddy cisterns of their 
own conceit—sighing not for the pure crystal 
of Castaly, or silver springs of Hippocrene. 
When, we ask, will that Astrean age return, 
when notes, solemn as those from the trump of 
Milton, shall again wake the echoes of the 
heart, or the fathoming philosophy of Newton, 
throw thinking minds into wonder? On the 
present degeneracy of writings, a sound Jere- 
miad might be written, but hic non locus: our 
model, at present, is in the school of the Pain- 
ter, and M. de la Bédolliere summons our at- 
tention.] 


Respectability of “ Model's” Profession. 
“Contemptible profession !” says the misan- 
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giving him a breakfast has been rescinded, as 
abusive and mischievous. 

Previously to this reform, when an artist 
was prepared to work, when he had donned 
his blouse, daubed with many colours, and his 
red cap, and had palette on thumb, and pipe 
in mouth, his model, after having eaten till he 
pe eat no longer, began the exercise of his 
calling. 

“Now,” said the artist, “let me have a 
correct attitude: bend your neck, extend your 
hands, raise your eyes to the ceiling, and re- 
member you are mortally wounded.” 

Model obeyed. But after a few minutes, 
his head sunk on his breast, his body bent, 
and his eyes involuntarily closed. 

“ Keep your attitude, man ; keep your atti- 
tude !” said the artist. 

Model started up, stammered out an apolo- 
getical word or two about the difficulty of his 
digestion, and, in a short time, substantiated 
his excuse by again falling into a doze. 

“Preserve your attitude, and do not fall 
asleep! There, that’s better.” 

Once more Model left the required position; 
the painter grew impatient, swore, &c. 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed the offender, “ ’tis 
rather too much to expect one to keep falling 
bam wounded during three successive 

ours. 


Avocations and Callings of Models. 

There are models of all nations, French, 
Italians, Savoyards, Negroes, and especially 
Jews. Some models are shoemakers in their 





thrope. Under favour, no, Sir, say we. Does leisure hours; others cut hair; others again 
not the “ profession” require a combination of quit Paris on Sundays, and repair to vil- 
physical qualities that nature rarely unites in lage fétes to juggle as Indians, or devour raw 
one individual? Has not the “ Model” more poultry as New Zealanders. ‘There are some, 
substantial claims on our admiration under who, in a tight flesh-coloured dress, and duly 
the blouse that hides his Herculean frame, plumed, thump the parchment of twenty 
than dwarfish dandies who are principally in- drums, and split the ears of their auditory, 
debted for their forms, to their tailor’s skill? under the pretence of being savages. May 
Does not the Model make part and parcel of civilization deliver us from such barbarians. 
the primitive matter wrought out by the pain- Young models sing, perform in country 
ter or sculptor? Does he not, especially, co- theatres, boast of being admired by deputies’ 
operate in the creation of the pictures that wives, and are always on the eve of an en- 
embellish the walls of our museums, and of gagement at the Opera Comique. Bearded 
the statues that grace our public gardens? models go on errands, &c., and are frequently 
“Contemptible profession !” indeed ! we can- old soldiers, who, in their cups, describe the 
not grant it. If we were not an author, we battle of Champaubert, and cry “ Vive I’ Em- 
would be a Model. pereur.” 


Perquisites and Positions of “Model.” Trickeries of “ Model.” 


If professions were estimated according to | Model goes through a sitting as a school- 
_, that of Model would not rank high. boy toils through his impositions, and has 

or the sum of three francs per sitting, he many tricks to beguile the time. 
assumes any costume, or divests himself of | On his arrival, Model will pull out his 
all; holds his head high, or casts down his watch—(when it happens not to be in pawn) 
eyes, looks fierce or gentle, with indefatigable and show the artist during ten minutes that it 
docility. is exactly eleven o’clock. Trick, No.1. — 

Formerly, there was a breakfast allowed He praises, at great length, the artist’s 
Model, over and above the price of his sitting. sketch—declares that the picture cannot fail 
Seated near the stove by the artist’s side, he to produce an immense sensation at the exhi- 
used to eat and drink at discretion. His ap- hibition, and predicts to its author, the most 
petite was so insatiable, that the practice of glorious success. Trick, No. 2. 

Then he prepares with as much difficulty 
and effort as if there were not buttons enough 


* From Pictures of the French, drawn by Them- 
selves, 
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on his trousers to suspend them properly. 
Trick, No. 3. 

If he has to assume a sitting posture, he 
cannot right himself in his chair, and is at 
great pains to place his cushion in an easy 

sition. If his arm is suspended in the air 

y a rope, he complains that it is spraining 
his wrist. If, in order to foreshorten his leg, 
he has to rest his foot on a block placed for 
the purpose, he pretends that the contact of 
his great toe with the rough wood, puts him 
in horrible pain. He disarranges his draperies 
only for the sake of putting them to rights 
again ; he is too cold or too hot, and continu- 
ally rises to open or shut the window; he has a 
cold in the head, and has never done blowing 
his nose. 

Tricks, tricks, tricks ! 


Critiques of Old Models. 


The older the model, the more varied are 
his tricks, which increase in number, in pro- 
portion to his rheumatic pains. He examines 
pictures and statues with the eye of a con- 
noisseur, decides on the merits of a sketch, 
and leans to the authority of the great masters 
for whom he sat. 

He is more classical than an old member of 
the Institute ; and more severe than one of the 
jury of admission, who, on having his portrait 
taken, found fault with the depth of the sha- 
dows, and declared that he never had such a 
black face. 

“Sir, you have given me a large spot under 
the nose; now I beg leave to observe that I 
never take snuff.” 


Painting-school Model. 


A painting-school, be it known, is a place 
where aspiring Raffaelles and would-be Pugets 
are admitted, for a trifling fee, to draw, paint, 
and model after nature. The school-room is 
a large square apartment, set round with 
benches, in the form of an amphitheatre ; in 
the centre, stands a wooden pedestal, painted 
white, over which hangs a lamp. On this 
pedestal, the model stations himself, and ex- 
poses his muscles to the sight, study, and ad- 
miration of the assembled pupils. 

Every Monday, an important question has 
to be discussed, namely, the position of the 
model during the ensuing week. As soon as 
the attitude is determined on, the pupils cut 
pencils, prepare colours, and knead their clay, 
or their wax. Silence is soon, however, bro- 
ken by songs carolled in full chorus, and more 
or less witty sallies, or more or less free jokes. 
The model has his say; he hazards a pun, 

trates witticisms worthy of a vaudevillist 
of the Palais-Royal, and repeats scurrilous 
jests from the Paris Billingsgate. If cries of 
“ Resume your attitude!” do not interrupt 
him, he keeps the whole school in a roar ; and 
for this, during the quarter of an hour in each 
hour allowed him for rest, he receives tokens 
of the general gratitude, in the shape of cyder, 
beer, brandy, &c. 
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Illustrious Models. 


Tt is in the drawing-schools, that one may 
pass in review, the few models, who, o’ertop- 
ping their numerous colleagues, have gained a 
profitable reputation. There shines foremost, 
the Italian Cadamour, whose card is thus in- 
scribed :—‘' Cadamour, King of Models.” 

He is the veteran of the profession, and 
though he was only forty-five years old in 
1836, the ravages of time obliged him to call 
himself sixty. His bust and features strongly 
resemble those of Henry the Fourth of France. 
Cadamour sits for the head, muscles, veins, 
and arteries. 

Brzozomysky, commonly called the Pole, 
(his name being unpronounceable by French- 
men) is the model next in rank after Cada- 
mour. He is now by trade, a hair-dresser, 
and dwells at No. 21, Rue Coquilliére. Happy 
Brzozomvsky !_ He consoles himself for no 
longer sitting to artists, by shaving their chins! 
Grown fat, and lost his graceful figure, he is 
no longer Hercules, but Figaro. 

Dubosc, who has sat since he was five years 
old, is a perfect model of athletic and graceful 
form ; he contributed to nearly all the mytho- 
logical groups of the old school, and the bitu- 
minous productions of the new. He has, since 
reaching manhood, saved a fortune of eighteen 
hundred francs a year. It is said that he 
saves all the five-franc pieces he receives, 
without ever changing one—that he never 
dines when he has no small change, and pays 
his tailor in copper. 

“ Céveau, the beau dentelé,”* a master saw- 
yer, is another. Céveau is a very powerful 
square-built man ; he can shoulder a smith’s 
anvil, and balance a kitchen poker on his little 
finger, and bets that he will floor a bear, pro- 
vided the animal be muzzled and have mittens 
on his paws. 

All painters have their favourite models, 
whose form and features they continually re- 
produce in their pictures. When an artist 
happens to meet in the street, a man with 
regular and handsome features, and an athle- 
tic frame, even if he be clothed in rags, he 
takes him to his studio, and soon drills him 
into whatever attitude he pleases. In this 
way, M. Gericault pounced npon the Negro 
Joseph, among Mme. Saqui’s company of ac- 
tors, on his arriving in Paris from Marseilles, 
after a voyage from St. Domingo. But it 
must not be imagined that the Haytian, 

scorched by the ardent sun of the tropics, sits 
as motionless as Napoleon's statue on the co- 
lumn. No! his countenance expands—his 
thick lips part—his white teeth sparkle—he 
speaks to himself—he laughs loud and long— 
his thoughts wander to his native land; 
warmed by the heat of the stove, he fancies 
himself in the Antilles, and the emanations of 
turpentine and oil-colours, bring to his imagi- 
nation, the perfume of orange-groves. Oh! 
illusions ! 


® Cev.eau, with the handsome teeth. 














Contemn not the Model. 

And you, reader, do not hold the model in 
contempt, for that would be to despise strength 
and physical beauty. Alas! those two gifts, 
once so highly esteemed, now only qualify 
their possessor for an alliance with a widow 
of a certain age, to become a drum-major, to 
be clown at the Cirque Olympique,* or an 
artist’s model. Our leading men are no lon- 
ger warriors, six feet high, wearing huge fal- 
chions by their sides, but little slender whip- 
oP ayes Intellect has succeeded to 

odily strength—mind has overcome matter 
—Goliath is slain, and king David reigns. 


THE “ ORAISONS FUNEBRES.” 
THE two great spheres in which French poe- 
try and French a expanded themselves to 
maturity, were those in which an idle, and, as 
it would be supposed, a cultivated aristocracy, 
whose atmosphere of life was public spectacle 
and amusement, were (let not our readers be 
shocked at the juxtaposition) the stage and 
the pulpit. No one will deny that there was 
something more than oratorical, something 
dramatic (we use the word in no invidious 
sense) in those splendid displays of eloquence 
which fell from the lips of Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, and, at a later period, of Masillon, and 
which powerfully contributed to form the vivid 
and numerous character of French prose. 
These sermons were by no means a part of the 
general system of instruction: they were great 
exhibitions, to which the king and all his no- 
bles crowded at peculiar seasons of the year, 
in Advent and Lent. Not merely a particular 
preacher, but a particular sermon, was com- 
manded by royal authority. The funeral ora~- 
tions were more peculiarly a kind of aristocrati- 
cal religious spectacle,accompanied with all the 
impressive circumstances so well understood 
by the Roman Catholic church, and no doubt 
for a time producing strong religious impres- 
sions. The year might, indeed, appear divided 
—not, in truth, in equal portions—between 
these solemn religious exhibitions, and the 
profaner diversions of the drame. In Lent, 
the king turned off his mistresses, the theatres 
were closed, and nothing was seen but the 
outward signs of penitence and humiliation 
and propriety; nothing was listened to by the 
court but the grave arguments of Bourdaloue, 
or the magnificent rhetoric of Bossuet. But 
Lent gone by, the old familiarities were again 
renewed, all Paris, at least the court, streamed 
again to the doors of the theatre, and Corneille 
and Racine resumed their empire. At length, 
when the last more legitimate liaison with the 
devout Maintenon was established, a still closer 
approximation took place between thereligious 
and the theatrical passion; and, by his pleasing 
“ Esther,” and his noble “ Athalié,’ Racine 
blended, as it might seem to some, the two in- 
congruous characters—that of a dramatic wri- 
ter for public representation, and a religious 
teacher.— Quarterly Review, No.cxxx,p.3/1. 

* The “ Astleys” of the French capital, 
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PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE FAIRY 
TALE OF “ CINDERELLA.” 


Twat delightful poetess, Saprna,* who enjoyed 
the title of the ninth Lyric, and tenth Muse, 
was a native of Mitylene, the capital of the 
(Kolian cities in the island of Lesbos, and had 
three brothers, Larychus, Eurygius, and Cha- 
raxus ; the two former Sappho loved, and 
highly commended in her verses, for their vir- 
tue and generosity; but Charaxus she as bit- 
terly inveighed against, for the extravagant 
love he bore to a famous courtezan, called 
Rhodope, who is reported to have been a fel- 
low slave with the celebrated AZsop, and to 
have built one of the pyramids of Egypt. As 
she was bathing in the Nile (for she was a na- 
tive of Naucratis, a city of Egypt) an eagle 
snatched one of her slippers out of the hands 
of her waiting-woman, and carrying it to 
Memphis, where the king sat administering 
justice in a public place in the city, dropped 
it in his lap. The king was surprised at the 
novelty of the adventure, and being smitten 
with the beauty of the slipper, re 
dispatched messengers over the country, wii 
orders to bring him the woman with whom 
they should find the fellow of that slipper. In 
short, Rhodope, being found, was brought te 
the king, and made by him Queen of Egypt. 
Virgil, Strabo, and other writers say, that 
Rhodope, a high mountain of Thrace, extend- 
ing as far as the Euxine sea, now Monte Ar- 
gentano, derived its name from that beauteous 


® Sappho, whose soul seemed formed for love aud 
poetry, for she felt the passion in all its warmth, aud 
described it in all its symptoms, was born a. c. 600: 
she threw herself from a promontory in Acarnania, 
called Leucate, into the sea, in a fit of despair, because 
her passion for Phaon, (a boatman of Mitylene, who 
had received from Venus, for having carried her with 
great care over the stream in his bout, a box of oint- 
ment, with which, as secon as he rubbed himself, he 
became the handsomest man of the age, and captivated 
the heart of Sappho, who was desperately enamoured of 
him), was uot returned, and when he slighted her love she 
threw herself into the sea. On the topof Acarnaniastovd 
a temple dedicated to Apollo; in this temple it was 
usual for despairing lovers to make their vows, and 
afterwards to cast themsetves from the precipice, called 
the Lover’s Leap, into the sea ; for it was an established 
opinion, that all those who were taken up alive, would 
immediately find themselves rid of their former passion. 
Sappho tried the cure, but perished in the experiment. 
Owd introduces Sappho as advised to this remedy by 
the vision of a sea-uymph, of whom she sent the fol- 
towing account to the cruel Phaon: 


Here as I lay and swell'd with tears the flood, 
Before my sight a wat'ry virgin stood, 

She stood and cry’d, “ O you that love in vain, 
Fly hence, and seek the far Leucadian main ; 
There stands a rock, from whose impending steep,’ 
Apollo’s fane surveys the rolling deep. 

There injured lovers —. above, 

Their flames extinguish, and forget to love ; 
Haste, Sappho, haste, from high Leucadia throw 
Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps below.” 


It is uo wonder the charms of “ye person made 
no impression upou Phaou's heart, for it seems she was 
a very plain lady, and, as she is commonly described, 
of very ordinary stature, and of a browu cotaplexion. 
Of all Sappho's compositions, only two fragments 
remain; but the verse in which she wrote has been 
called, after her, Sapphic verse. 
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frail one, Rhodope, who was changed into this 
mountain, because she preferred herself to 
Juno, in beauty. 


TIMBUCTOO. 


Tue interior of Africa has been an object of 
such intense interest to Europeans, that seve- 
ral ingenious gentlemen have undertaken to 
give the desired information from their own 
imaginations. One of these, Mr. Damberger, 
a German, travelled from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Mediterranean, repairing the 
muskets of black men. Another, Mr. Adams, 
an American, was shipwrecked, and (if I re- 
member rightly) stumbled upon Timbuctoo by 
chance. A third, Monsieur Caillié, a French- 
man, in the course of his ramble of 45,000 
miles in Africa, took Timbuctoo in his way, 
and has even favoured us with a view of the 
city. He should not, however, have made ex- 
cavations of from 35 to 40 feet deep, dug in 
loose sand, and affording water for drink and 
cooking. 

I have read much of Africa, and the only 
authentic account I ever met with of Timbuc- 
too, was that in James Grey Jackson’s “ Ac- 
count of Morocco.” I was acquainted with 
Mr. Jackson, and knew him to be a man of 
strict veracity. He had never seen Timbuc- 
too; but his long residence at Santa Cruz, as 
commercial agent for Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and America, gave him opportunities of 
conversing with merchants, Moors, and blacks, 





who had frequented, or dwelt in, this city. 
The information he thus obtained was, in sub- 
stance, as follows :— 

The city of Timbuctoo is situated to the 
north of the Neel el Abeed, (or Nile of the 
Negroes, or Joliba, or Niger,) on a plain sur- 


surrounded by sandy hills. The town of 
Kabra, on the bank of the river, is its port. 
The houses are spacious, and are built on the 
four sides of a square area, to which all the 
apartments open. In general they have no 
upper story. They have no windows; but, as 
the doors are large and lofty, they admit suf- 
ficient light. The accommodation for travel- 
lers is very simple. Merchants, horses, ca- 
mels, and drivers, repair to a large building 
called a Fondaque, having an open space in 
the centre, surrounded by small rooms which 
open only into it. Each merchant hires as 
many of these as are necessary, till he can 
provide himself with a house, in which he 
stows his goods, and barters them for the pro- 
duce of the country. 

At Timbuctoo are found Irish and German 
linens, Italian silks, Venetian beads, cam- 
brics, fine woollen cloths, brass nails, refined 
sugar, hyson tea, coffee, shawls and sashes, of 
silk and gold, from Fas; fine hayks, or upper 
cloths, from Tafilelt ; spices from India; to- 
bacco from Barbary, and salt from the Desart. 
The various costumes exhibited in the market- 
place and the streets form an interesting 
tableau, and indicate the extensive commercial 


intercourse of Timbuctoo with the central na- 
tions of Africa. The circulating medium at 
Timbuctoo is gold-dust. A piece of Irish 
linen, of 25 yards, sells for about 16/. 10s. 

The mines of gold lie to the south of the 
river, and belong to the king. The persons 
employed in working them are Bambareen 
negroes, who are extremely rich in gold; all 
pieces weighing less than twelve mizans, or 
about two ounces, being theirs, as the reward 
of their labour. All above this weight are 
deposited in one or other of the king’s houses; 
for he has three at Timbuctoo, and these are 
said to contain a prodigious quantity of gold. 
It is asserted that lumps of pure gold, of se- 
veral ounces weight, are constantly found in 
the mines; and that salt, tobacco, and manu- 
factured brass, often sell at Timbuctoo for 
their weight of this precious metal. 

Many of the civil appointments are filled by 
Moors of Maroquin origin. The military are 
black. The inhabitants possess much of the 
Arab hospitality, and take a pride in being 
attentive to strangers. 

The women are very handsome, and are 
guarded with jealous care by their husbands. 
They are kept in distinct apartments, and ne- 
ver seen by strangers. When they go abroad 
to visit their female relations, they throw their 
garment over their faces, leaving one eye un- 
covered to see their way. 

The toleration of Timbuctoo is universal. 
Every one is allowed to worship the great 
Author of his being, according to the religion 
of his fathers, or his own belief. Robbery 
and housebreaking are scarcely known. The 
inhabitants of the city follow their respective 
avocations, and interfere with nothing that 
does not concern them. At the age of eigh- 
teen all have wives or concubines; it is dis- 
graceful not to marry early. Those who tra- 
vel invariably return to their country, if they 
> not prevented by insurmountable obsta- 
cles. 

The climate of Timbuctoo is salubrious. 
The soil is generally fertile. Coffee and in- 
digo grow without culture; honey and wax 
are abundant; the people eat the one, and 
make candles of the other. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Jackson 
of Timbuctoo. I do not vouch for its cor- 
rectness in every point. Vanity, or a love of 
the marvellous, may have exaggerated the 
quantity of gold; and the seclusion of the wo- 
men may relate only to the Moorish part of 
the female inhabitants ; but I believe it to be 
the best account ever given by a European, 
— drawn from the best accessible sources. 

I had sent to me by Mr. Jackson (whether 
in print or manuscript I cannot tell, for I 
cannot find it,) the journey to Timbuctoo of 
Sidi Hamet, a Moor, who traded to this place, 
and made part of a caravan. The travellers 
were not permitted to enter the city; but, 
having encamped without the wall, they were 
allowed to pass the = at certain times, and 
in small numbers. Sidi Hamet, as a principal 
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merchant, was conducted to the presence of 
tha king, whom he describes as a handsome 


black man, of very courteous manners. Pos- ° 


sibly some one of your readers may be able to 
gr a fuller account of the narrative of this 

ili Hamet than my imperfect recollection 
will enable me to do. 

Copy of a paper given to me by James 
Grey Jackson, Esq., author of “ An Account 
of Marocco ” 

Questions transmitted by the Secretary of 
State to James M. Matra, Esq., British Con- 
sul to the Empire of Marocco, and by him 
transmitted to James Grey Jackson, Mer- 
chant, and Agent for Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and America, at Santa Cruz, South 
Barbary. (March, 1795.) 

(Answers by Mr. Jackson.) 

1. What size is Timbuctoo, or Timketoo ? 

Aas. Twelve English miles in circumference. 

2. How are the houses built ? 

Ans. Of stone and cement of earth. 

3. Is the town walled in, and fortified ? 

Ans. It is walled in, and has a dry ditch 
round it; but no farther fortification. 

4 What manufactures are there? 

Aas. Cotton cloths, made of the cotton of the 
country, which is very fine, and dyed 
with indigo, which grows in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is equal to that of Guati- 
mala. These cloths are from two to 


twelve inches wide, and very strong. 
They are afterwards sewed together so 


neatly, that they appear all one piece, 
aud are highly esteemed at Marocco and 
at Fas, where the opulent use them as 
counterpanes for their beds and couches. 
They are sometimes interwoven with silk 
and with gold thread. 

T interrupt the questions and answers to 
say, that about the year 1820, Mr. Jackson 
told me he had brought one of these counter- 
panes from Africa, and had presented it to 
the British Museum. I expressed a great de- 
sire to see it, and he was kind enough to ac- 
company me thither. He inquired for the 
Timbuctoo cloth. The person addressed knew 
nothing about it. Mr. Jackson requested to 
see a superior officer of the establishment, 
whom he named: we waited long; at last he 
came, and in a very ill humour. He, too, 
knew nothing about it. Mr. Jackson said, 
“Tam the donor, and this lady particularly 
wishes to see it.” The gentleman then con- 
ducted us down stairs, into a spacious room 
under ground, but well lighted by windows 
from above. Across the end ran a table, on 
which lay, tier over tier, what appeared to be 
rubbish. The gentleman then left us, saying, 
“ Here, perhaps, you may find your cloth.” * 
After a diligent search, it was found, and 
1 actually beheld the manufacture of Tim- 
buctoo. It is blue and white, chequered 

© Our surprise is great at the inattention here spoken 
of; as we experience upon all o:casions the gr-utest 


ucbanity from every officer of the establishment.— 
(Ea. M.) 
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like a draughtboard, with a few threads of 

yellow silk running through the middle of 

each chequer. In texture and size it resem- 
bled a common English counterpane. Mr. 

Jackson brought from Africa one of the gold 

trinkets manufactured at Jinnie, which are of 

such excellent workmanship, that it would be 
difficult to imitate them in London or Paris. 

This he presented to the King of England, 

who probably “ knew nothing about it,” as 

the donor never heard of it afterwards. 

But to return to the questions of the Secre- 
tary of State, and the answers of Mr. Jack- 
son, respecting Timbuctoo. 

5. What is the state of its commerce? 

Ans. Very extensive with all the states on the 
Neel el Abeed, as far as Egypt, and 
with the territories to the south, the 
south-west, and south-east, with which 
countries they exchange the goods they 
receive from Europe, through Tunis, Tri- 
poli, Algiers, Fas, [our Fez] and Mo- 
rocco, for gum sudan, frankincense of Su- 
dan, ostrich feathers, gold, trinkets, and 
ornaments of Jinnie, gold-dust, elephant’s 
teeth, senna, and a variety of drugs and 
articles for dying. 

6. What is the number of its inhabitants, 
their disposition, and are they negroes? 

Ans. The population of Timbuctoo is said to 
be twice that of Rabat, which contains 
45,000 inhabitants. The disposition of 
the natives is said to be philanthropic and 
hospitable; the higher classes having a 
remarkable suavity, and courteous man- 
ner, not known north of the desert. They 
are negroes, but King Woolo, who is also 
a negro, prefers Moors for law-offices; 
and, accordingly, he has chosen for cadi 
of the city, Seed Abd Allah ben Amgar, 
an intelligent trader, with whom I have 
had considerable transactions, when he 
resided at Mogador. 

7. How is Timbuctoo governed. 

Ans. By a bashaw (who is a native) and bya 
divan of twelve men, called E] Alemma. 

8. What extent of territory depends upon it? 

Ans. Three days journey eust. 

One ditto ditto west. 
Seven ditto ditto south. 
One ditto ditto north. 

9. Do the inhabitants speak Arabic? 

Ans. Arabic is spoken in all parts of Africa 
where there is any commerce; and the 
Moors of Fas, who are an intelligent race 
of men, are to be found wherever there is 
any traffic; the trading people understand 
the Arabic, which is the general travelling 
language of this continent; the language 
of Timbuctoo is, however, Sudanic; but 
there are thirty-three distinct languages 
spoken in Soudan, some of which are al- 
together different from others. 

10. Do they read and write? 

Ans. They read and write in Arabic only; 
they have no other characters throughout 
Sudan, that I can discover. 
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11. At what distance is Timbuctoo from the 
river? 

Ans. Twelve miles. 

12. How wide and deep is the river there? 

Ans. Four to eight fathoms in the middle of 
the stream, which runs eastward, and is 
very shallow at the sides. The width is 
about that of the Thames at London. 

13. Is the river navigable, and by what kind 
of craft; how are they constructed; do 
they use sails or ours? : 

Ans. By boats they navigate to Jinnie in forty 
days; but return in sevendays. Some of 
the boats have sails, square, and carry a 
huridred negroes. They use paddles, but 
the barques with sails use oars, 

14, What is the general produce of the soil 
about Timketoo? 

Ans. Gold dust and pieces of gold from the 
mines; cotton, indigo, rice, millet, to- 
bacco, wheat near the river, and Indian 
corn, coffee, sugar, and spices, one of 
which resembles the Brazil nutmeg, and 
one which is called Guza saharaine. 

[Questions fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen, 

relate to Houssa.] 

18. What is the general face of the country? 

Ans. From Fas to Tafilelt, over the Atlas, is 
a fine, cultivated country. The plain 
from the Atlas to Tafilelt is an unculti- 
vated and unproductive level. From Ta- 
filelt to Draha is a country abounding 
with dates, indigo, and corn, near the ri- 
vers. From Draha to Akka and Tatta is 
afine productive country; after which the 
traveller enters Sahara, or the desert, 
which continues till he reaches Azewan, 
after which twelve or thirteen hours jour- 
ney brings him to Timbuctoo. 

{I omit questions nineteen and twenty, as 

not relating to Timbuctoo.] 

21. Is it possible for one or more Christians to 
go with the caravans to one or all the 
territories of Sudan; and if so, what 
would be the best and safest mode of 
proceeding? 

Ans. It would not only be possible, but there 
would be no difficulty in sending one or 
more Christians by the kaffila [caravan] 
to Timbuctoo; their return might also be 
secured by placing him or them under 
the protection of the Sheik of the Akobba 
of the Desert, and promising him a liberal 
reward, provided he brought them back 
safe. Ifthe Christians were first initiated 
in the language of the country, [that is, 
Arabic] and the manners and customs, it 
would be safer still; but in the latter case 
they must perform the part of a mussel- 
man, and prostrate themselves to prayers. 
All this might be effected for a few thou- 
sand dollars, in the most secure and com- 
plete manner. 

Mr. Jackson formed a plan for establishing 

a regular commercial intercourse with Tim- 

buctoo: it was this. To select a spot on the 
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coast to the southward of the desert, and as 
near as possible in the latitude of Timbuctoo. 
To build a fort sufficiently strong to protect 
the residents, and from thence to dispatch ca- 
ravans to Timbuctoo with articles for trade. 
He believed that the country through which 
thy would pass is generally fertile, being near 
rivers, and that it was inhabited by negroes of 
a peaceable disposition. If there should be 
Arabs, their chief must be paid for permission 
to pass through his territory; as these people 
consider travellers as enemics and invaders of 
their rights, until they are satisfied. After 
this, they may be relied on. 

How far this plan might be practicable I 
cannot say. I once spoke of it to a friend of 
mine, then in office, hoping to interest him in 
the cause. He said, “ Does it require money?” 
“ Yes,” I replied, “a fort cannot be built 
without money.” “ Then,” said he, “ I need 
not mention it to ministers, for they have 
none to spare.” C. H. 


HEROISM OF TWO SPANIARDS. 


Durine one of the dreadful days of the war 
in Madrid. Murat ordered a detachment of 
two hundred men to take possession of the 
Arsenal. This building had been the residence 
of the British ambassador, Sir Benjamin Keene, 
in the middle of the last century, and on his 
death, was there interred; for there is no 
burial-place for Protestants at Madrid, and 
the body of an heretic could not be suffered 
to pollute a Catholic church. Davic and Ve- 
larde, two officers, the one about thirty, and 
the other about five and twenty years old, 
having collected about seventy soldiers of their 
own corps, and a few countrymen who were 
willing to stand by them, they brought out a 
twenty-four pounder in front of the arsenal, 
to bear upon the straight and narrow street, 
by which the enemy must approach; and 
planted two others, in like manner, to com- 
mand other two avenues leading to the 
arsenal. 

They had received no instructions, they 
had no authority for acting thus, and if they 
had escaped in the action, their own govern- 
ment would, without doubt, have punished 
them severely for their conduct: never, there- 
fore, did any men act with more perfect and 
deliberate self-devotion in the public cause. 

Having loaded with grape, they waited till 
the discharge would take full effect, and such 
havoc did it make, that the French instantly 
turned back. The possession of the arsenal 
was, however, of such importance, that two 
columns were ordered to secure it: they at- 
tempted it at the expense of many lives ; and 
the Spaniards fired about twenty times before 
the enemy could break into the neighbouring 
houses, and fire upon them from the windows. 
Velarde was killed by a musket-ball.. Davic 
had his thigh broken, but he continued to 
give orders, sitting, till three other wounds 
put an end to his life.’ 
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* 
“FINE GOLD”—FROM THE GERMAN. 
NO. Ul. 


A Poet’s Pity for Dead Flowers. 


On the earth lay yellow, faded rose-leaves, 
and skeletons of nose-gays, in which there was 
more of sticks and threads, than of flowers; it 
seemed to me as if I saw the summer in which 
they had grown and blossomed, lying withered 
at my feet; and the evening joys which Sun- 
day shed among the villages; and many a 

outhful, high-breathing bosom from which 
a dhage more brightly blooming than they) 
they had dropped faded; and gladly would I 
have put the summer, and its withered joys, 
by their dead stalks into the water, and revived 
them: and I looked at the tall organist, to 
whom the thing was nothing but a vexation, as 
he took the broom, and swept them away among 
the dry dust.—Jean Paul, in Titan. 


A Sublime but humble Sketcher. 

His portfolio contained, indeed, scarcely 
anything but outlines, but as they were traced 
through on the pictures themselves, they had 
perfectly preserved their antique character, 
and how touching was that! On every figure 
and countenance rested the spirit of simple, 
serene existence. It was impossible not to 
feel certain that all, if not great and noble, 
were gentle and good. A cheerful spirit of 
union, a willing acknowledgment of an object 
of reverence above us, a calm surrender of the 
soul to love and expectation, sat on every face, 
and breathed in every gesture. The old man 
with the bald head, the rich-locked boy, the 
high-spirited youth, the sedate and earnest 
man, the glorified saint, the hovering angel, 
all appeared blessed in i t contentment, 
in pious acquiescence. The homeliest figure 
bore traces of a heavenly life, and the service 
and worship of God seemed the occupation 
fitted to every nature.—Goétthe, in Die Wal- 
verwandschaften. 





Many men live better with past or with 
future ages than with the present.—Novaiis. 


Philosophy cannot bake bread, but she can 
put us in possession of God, freedom, and im- 
mortality.— Novalis. 


Flowery Neapolis. 

It is impossible to witness the singular and 
universal gaiety and joyousness of the people 
of Naples, without the greatest sympathy and 
delight. The many-coloured brilliant flowers 
and fruits with which nature decks herself, 
appear to invite man to adorn his person, and 
all that surrounds him, with the brightest pos- 
sible tints. Silken handkerchiefs and ribbons, 
flowers on the hat, are seen on every one who 
has any means of procuring them. Even in 
the smallest houses, the chairs and sofas are 
painted with gay flowers ona gold ground; 
the one-horse caléches are striped with bright 
red, the carved work is gilded, the horses‘are 
decorated with artificial flowers, scarlet fringes 
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and tassels, and gold tinsel. Many wear on 
their heads plumes of feathers, others little 
flags, which flutter in every breeze as they 
move swiftly along. We usually call the love 
of gaudy flowers barbaric and tasteless; in 
some cases it may be so, but under a perfectly 
clear and blue sky, nothing is gaudy, for no- 
thing can outshine the splendour of the sun, 
and its reflection in the sea. The most bril- 
liant colour is deadened by the intense light; 
and as all hues, the greens of trees and plants, 
and the yellow, brown, and red earthy tints, 
crowd upon the eye in their fullest beauty, gay 
flowers and dresses blend in an universal har- 
mony. The scarlet boddices and petticoats, 
trimmed with broad bands of gold and silver, 
of the women of Nettuno,—the other national 
costumes—the gaily-painted boats—every ob- 
ject appears striving to become visible under the 
dazzling splendour of sea and sky. 

And as they live, so do they bury their dead. 
No long sable train there breaks the harmony 
of the joyous world. 

T saw a child borne to the grave. A large 
red velvet pall, richly embroidered with gold, 
covered a broad bier, on which stood a carved 
chest, highly decorated with gold and silver. 
In this lay the dead child, clad in white gar- 
ments, covered with rose-coloured ribbons. 
At the four corners of the chest were four an- 
gels, each holding a large bunch of flowers 
over the body, As they were only fastened at 
the feet by wires, they moved with the motion 
of the bier, and appeared to scatter odours 
over the dead child. The tremulous motion 
of the angels was increased by the rapidit 
with which the procession hastened throug! 
the streets:—for the priests and taper-bearers 
rather ran than walked.—Goétthe. 

Female Tastes and Inclinations. 

The most perfect specimens of ordinary wo- 
men have a very acute and distinct perception 
of all the boundary lines of every-day exis- 
tence, and guard themselves conscientiously 
from overstepping them. Hence their well- 
known and remarkable uniformity. They 
cannot bear excess, even in refinement, deli- 
cacy, truth, virtue, or passion. No new ideas, 
—but new clothes. Fundamental monotony, 
—superficial excitement. They love dancing, 
especially on account of its light, vain, and 
gaysome character. The highest sort of wit is 
insufferable to them—middling, or even poor 
books, actors, pictures, and the like, please 
them as well as the beautiful, and the noble, (?) 
—Novaiis. 


TO EMMA. 
Wuen beauty and worth shine in matual splendour— 
When the rose-dimpled cheek glows with pity's 
bright dew— 
My heart must acknowledge a passion as tender, 
Aud bow to their owner—sweet Emma! to you. 
And ah! lovely angel! the tender impression 
(udelibly fixed by such charms must remain ; 
Love, heigh by virtue impels the confession 
That my heart boasts its boudage, and blesses its 


chain, S. HH, . 
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QUEEN MARY’S TREE. 
Tus memorable tree, which has’ braved the 
blasts of centuries, yielded to the fury of the 
gale on Monday, June 1. It stood at the 
east end of the village of Duddingstone, and 
nearly opposite Lord Abercorn’s park. It 
was, perhaps, one of the oldest thorn trees in 
Scotland, and of the greatest dimensions. Its 
exact measurement we do not at present re- 
collect, but we know, that two men, embrac- 
ing its trunk at opposite sides, could not make 
their hands meet. It was commonly called 
Queen Mary’s Tree, though it is probable that 
it was planted before her reign. It formerly 
stood within a park, but on widening the car- 
riage road, it was brought outside about ten 
or twelve years ago, and then it seemed on its 
last legs, several fissures appearing in the 
trunk, through which the elements of air and 
water were fast consuming the venerable tree. 
The road trustees had these fissures filled up 
with stone and lime, and had it otherwise 
protected, but the violence of the gale on Mon- 
day, pulled it up by the roots, laying it along 
a shattered and withered trunk; and thus 
another of the memorials of the unfortunate 
Mary has perished, and in the vicinity of her 
Holyrood.—A berdeen paper. 





Biography. 


THOMAS HEARNE, THE ANTIQUARY. 
* Looke back, who list, untu the forme azes, 
And call to count, what is of them become ; 
Where be those learned wits and antique sages, 
Which of all wisedome kuewe the pertict somme.” 
Spenser's “ Ruines of Time.” 
Tuomas Hearne, to whom literature and the 
lovers of English antiquities are deeply in- 
debted, was born in the year 1678, at a place 
called Littlefield Green, in the parish of White 
Waltham, in Berkshire. His father was the 
parish clerk of White Waltham, and also kept 
a writing-school ; and was generally employed 
by the humbler rank of his townsmen, to draw 
up writings, or indite letters, and thus was 
considered a sort of parish amanuensis, as 
well as parish clerk. All, however, proved in. 
sufficient for the wants of the family, and 
Thomas, the subject of our narrative, was 
obliged to go out to day-labour. It is recorded 
of the latter, that no sooner had he learned 
the alphabet, than he was observed, in what 
may be called his father’s church-yard, poring 
over the inscriptions on the grave-stones. 
Young Hearne had acquired pre-eminent skill 
in the useful arts—reading and writing, which 
gained him no small fame in the parish ; and 
as it is said that his father had some know- 
ledge of English history, and of the antiqui- 
ties of his country, there can scarcely be a 
doubt, though it is not noticed in any account 
of him, that he must have imbibed his first 
love for history and antiquities, from his 
father’s conversations. From his father also, 
he had acquired the first rudiments of the 
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Latin language. Being employed as a ser- 
vant in the house of a neighbouring gentleman, 
Mr. Francis Cherry, a man of learning and a 
worthy character, his little acquirements at- 
tracted Mr. Cherry’s attention, and gained so 
much in his favour, that, at length, he sent 
him, at the age of fifteen, to the Free-school 
at Bray. Here his industry and application 
were such, that he acquired an accurate know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, and fully realized 
the hopes of his patron. 

The learned Mr. Dodwell, who was living 
in the neighbourhood, had watched the pro- 
gress of young Hearne, and upon his opinion 
and advice, Mr. Cherry took Hearne entirely 
into his own house, and treated him as a son, 
At Bray school, his progress had been such, 
that not only the scholars, but the master him- 
self, would consult him on any difficulties, and 
all would listen to his information upon English 
history. This, indeed, is high and almost un- 
exampled praise. He now lived as a son, in 
that house where he had once been a servant. 
Both Mr. Cherry and Mr. Dodwell continued 
to advance him in classical learning, foreseeing 
that his diligence and regularity would repay 
their pains. 

In 1695, Mr. Cherry crowned his benevo- 
lent care of Hearne, by sending him to the 
University of Oxford, where he was entered 
of Edmund’s Hall ; but immediately after his 
matriculation, he returned to Mr. Cherry, and 
pursued his studies with him, and again at the 
school of Bray. The following year, he re- 
turned to Oxford, attended by his excellent 
patron, who established him there with every 
comfort. Oxford was now to be the place of 
his continued residence, and so attached was 
he to this venerable seat of learning, that he 
appears, in after life, to have viewed any pro- 
posal that might remove him from Oxford, 
with dislike, even though his interests were 
at stake. 

Tt is not our intention, in this short account, 
to enter minutely into his life and correspon- 
dence ; we shall note the principal occurrences 
of the former, and give such extracts from his 
letters, and those of his friends, as may serve 
to set his character in its proper light ; for, 
both in his own times, and at the present day, 
a party has, it appears, existed, who are ever 
ready to turn him into ridicule. The writer 
of this sketch will think himselffully rewarded, 
if he should draw the attention of some lover 
of antiquarian research, more able, to give 
such a life of Hearne, as his merits well de- 
serve. 

Hearne had not long been established at 
Oxford, before his attention wus powerfully 
drawn to the Bodleian Library, and it was 
soon noticed, that he was a diligent and daily 
student at that establishment. In 170], Dr. 
Hudson became principal librarian, and upon 
observing the regular attendance of Hearne, 
applied for leave to have his assistance, and 
having constituted him janitor and sub-libra- 
rian, he had unlimited access to the whole 
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buildmg, and soon commenced a corrected 
catalogue. The contents of the library and 
the catalogue were in a disgraceful state, nor 
were Hudson or Crab, another sub-librarian, 
able to rescue the books and manuscripts from 
destruction. Thisstate of things was singularly 
noticed by a learned foreigner who was then 
at Oxford. Dibdin, in his Decameron, vol. iii, 
_. says that, “During the first years of 

earne’s residence at the University, a learned 
German, of the name of Conrad ab Uffenbach, 
visited Oxford, and that in a Latin composi- 
tion, descriptive of his visit, after lamenting 
the neglected condition of the Bodleian library, 
and sketching the characters of Hudson and 
Crab, whereby he represents the first as inca- 
pable, and the second, a drunkard, thus pro- 
ceeds to speak of Hearne :—“ Hic scholaris 
ut sui loqui amant, esse solet, atque etiamnum 
est, nomine Hearne, qui pre reliquis, diligen- 
tiam suam, non modo scriptis, sed in novo 
etiam Bibliothece catalogo confitendo, typis 
proximé exscribendo probavit.”’* 

In 1713, the offices of librarian to the Royal 
Society, and keeper of their Museum, were 
offered to him, but declined ; alledging that 
his circumstances would not allow him to leave 
Oxford. Nor did he accept even the offer of 
being an F. R.S., which seems unaccountable; 
but, no doubt, Hearne had very good and 
weighty reasons for his conduct, unknown to 
any but himself. And here it appears proper, 
as a further illustration of Hearne’s character, 
to record two events of his life, which, no 
doubt, engaged solemnly his mind, as they 
produced two prayers, which were found 
amongst his papers, after his death. A pecu- 
liar situation was next offered him, namely, 
to go out to Maryland as a missionary. This 
he no doubt would have declined, but the pro- 
posal being supported by his great friend, Mr. 
Cherry, he took time to consider of it, and to 
consult his friends, but he at length declined, 
composing this prayer upon the occasion. 

“@O Lord God, heavenly Father, look down 
upon me with pity, and be pleased to be my 
guide, now that I am importuned to leave the 
place where I have been educated in the Uni- 
versity. And of thy great goodness, I humbly 
desire thee to signify to me, what is most pro- 
per for me to do in this affair.” 

Thea other event was that of unexpectedly 
discovering a rare manuscript, upon which he 
composed the following, which is rather a 
thanksgiving than a prayer. 

“O most gracious and merciful Lord God, 
wonderful is thy providence; I return all pos- 
sible thanks to thee, for the care thou hast 
always taken of me. I continually meet with 
most signal instances of this thy providence, 
and one act yesterday, when J unexpectedly 

® “ Here there used to be, aud is vow, a scholar by 
the name of Hearne, who gave proofs of his gre st dil:- 
gence above all uthers, not only iu his writings, but in 
Superintending the new Cataloyue of the Lib:ary, aud 
correcting its typogiaphy.” This catalogue, however, 
was uoluckily printed after a copy of the fiist, whith is 
scanty, insufficient, an: full of erro.s. 
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met with three old MSS., for which, in a par- 
ticular manner, I return my thanks, beseech- 
ing thee to continue the same protection to 
me, a poor helpless sinner, and that for Jesus 
Christ his sake.” 

Upon these two effusions, Dibdin is pleased 
to be facetious ; but there appears little to 
give rise to witticism. We pray often, even 
daily, for our wants, which wants are seldom 
expressed literally, but they are ever literally 
understood. Here is a worthy and industrious 
man, who has honestly prayed and returned 
thanks, expressing by name what he prays 
for, and what he has received, in pious out- 
pourings, never meant for the public eye; but, 
now being made public, they prove the honest 
simplicity and sterling excellence of Hearne. 


» Pew Books. 


Glencoe ; or the Fate of the Macdonalds. 
Tragedy, by Sergeant Talfourd. 
[Second Notice.] 


[CanpDIDLY, this play though plenary of beaut 
does not compete with the Sergeant's first. te 
“ Ton,” every line was a lute-song, every act of 
the drama a divine hymn ; the poetical nota- 
tion, so to speak, was most tuneably correct, 
the finest tones only had been educed from the 
wire. But in his two later plays, a hurried 
hand is plainly perceivable: many of the images 
want finish and full proportion, which onl 
maturer deliberation would have given. Wit 
regard to the plot of “ Glencoe,” it is, doubt- 
less, better capable of stage effect than “ Ion,” 
having more of perturbed action. ] 


A Benison for a Soldier. 
May that undaunte’ courage which breathes iu you 
lnspire you te attain the airiest heights 
Of glory, and upon them carve a pame 
Resplendent to all soldiers. 
Irrevocable fatred. 
Alaster. So he yielded ? 
John. No; 
One flush of crimson from the hair which curl'd 
Crisply around his brows, suffused his face 
And throat vutspread with rage ;—he slowly raised 
His disk ; aad, though the agony whieh swell'd 
His heaving breast prevented sperch, we read 
In his dilated nostril, eyes that flash’d 
With fire that answer'd to the uplifted steel, 
Aud lips wide-parted for the sounds which strove 
In vain to reach their avenue, a vow 
Of never-resting warfare. 
Moin1 the Prophetess. 
Have you not heard of Moina? 
Although she has not since that day been seen 
Within our vale, her awful figure glared 
On the remotest infancy of men 
Who now are reckou'd old. Her age alone 
Would make the obscuresi thread of human life 
Drawn out through many births and deaths of Hope, 
A thing to tremble at. 
e 





e ° 

Yet only gixnt griefs 
Borne or foreshadow'd have the power to stir 
Her dull affections, or to invite her steps 

From the rade hove) where she dwells alone 

Far ou the mountaiu plain, within the round 

Of stones which point Death's ancient vic' ories 
O'er nameless heroes. = Whet!er earnest thought 
And loug communion with the hills whose moan 
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Foretells the tempest, taught her first to break 
The bondage of the Present, or worse aid 
Hath given her might, 1 cannot tell: pray Heaven 
That you may never cross her ! 

Highland Content. 

I would not change 

My naked turret, in its mountain hoid, 
Reach’d by the path along whose rugged steeps 
Discord and envy climb not, for the fieids 
Rich Inverary in its scornful groves 
Embosoms ; and to me the mouldering walls 
Of its small chapel wear the glory yet 
Of consecration which they took from prayers 
Of the first teachers though a thousand sto ms 
Have drench'd and shaken them. Forgive me, sir ; 
1 have a patrimouy which forbids 


Envy of yours. 
Rare Joys loveliest. 
Lady Macdonald Joy seldom visits these old walls. 
Helen. © say not so ;—there’s not a day but bears 
Its blessing on its light. If Nature doles 
Her gifts with sparing hand, their rareness sheds 
Endearmeats her most bounteous mued withholds 
From greenest valleys. The pure rill which casts 
Its thread of suow-like lustre o'er the rock, 
Which seems to pierce the azure sky, connects 
The thoughts of earth with heaven, while mightier floods 
Roar of dark passions. The rare sunbeam wins 
For a most slight existence human care, 
While it invests some marble heap with gleams 
Of palaced visions. If the tufts of broom 
Whence Fancy weaves a chain of gold, appear, 
On nearer visitatiun thiuly strewn, 
Each looks a separate bower, and offers shade 
To its own group of fairies. The prized harebeil 
Wastes not its dawning azure on a bank 
Rough and confused with loveliness, but wears 
The modest story of its gentle life 
On leaves that love has tended ; nay, the heath, 
Which, slowly from a stinted root, unfolds 
Pale lilac blossoms,—image of a maid 
Rear'd in a solitude like this,—is bless'd, 
Instead of sharing with a million flowers 
One radiant flush,—iu offering its faint bloom 
To fondest eyes. Say not again, dear lady, 
That joy but seldom visits these old walls, 
The Voice of Prophecy. 
Halbert. Yes—it is over now.—I’ll tell you all, 
As far as words can tell it. As I left 
Mac Ian’s door, and walk'd in mist, which clung 
Around me like a shroud, that voice shriek’d forth 
Close at mine ear, “ Toe Hour 1s nien!”—Each cliff, 
Pillar, and cavern, echo’d back the words, 
‘Till they appear'd to fill the glen with sound, — 
As floods from thousand streams might deluge it. 
*Twas no delusion ; surely as you hear 
My voice, I heard them. 
Lady Macdonald. You have mused, my son, 
In dismal solitudes on our old tales 
Till each wild is haunted, and the wind, 
Struggling within a mountain gully, moans 
Or shrieks with prophecy. 
Halbert. No!—It transfix’d me 
As with an arrow,—when it sunk, still vight 
Held its breath, waitiug terrors! ‘Neath the moon 
Our three huge mountain bulwarks stood in light, 
Strange, solemn, spectral ,—not as if they tower’d 
Majestic into heaven, but huar and bow’ 
Beneath the weight of centu ies , an. each 
Sent forth a sound as of a giant’s sigh : 
Then, from their feet the mists arising, grew 
To shapes resembling human, till I saw, 
Dimly reveal d among the ghastly train, 
Familiar forms of living clansmen, dress’d 
In vestments of the tomb ;—they glided on, 
While strains of martial music from a-far 
Mock’d their sad flight: 
A Highlander's Home. 
Our boasts are few, 
Yet great:—a stream which thunders from its throne, 
As-when its roar was mingled with the voice 
Of eldest song, from age tu age retain'’d 
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Ta human hearts ;—wild myrtles which preserve 
Their hoard of perlume for the dyiug hour 

When rudeness crushes them ;—rocks which no floweis 
Of earth adorn, but, in themselves austere, 

Receive The Beautiful direct from Heaven, 

Which forces them to wear it,—shows their tops 
Refined with air; compels their darkest steeps 
Reluctant to reflect the noontide sun 

fu sheeted splendour—wreathes around them clouds 
ln glorious retinue, which, while they float 

Slowly, or rest beneath the sable heights, 

In their brief fleecy loveliness grow proud 

To wait upon The Lasting. 


The Mind of the Ruler of a Host. 
‘Tis not in mu!titudes of common minds 
That by contagious impulses are sway’d, 
Like rushes in the wind, a mighty cause 
Can live ; but in the master mind of one 
Who sways them, Sooner would these glorious hills, 
If crush’d to powder, with their atoms guard 
Our glens, than million clansmen fill the place 
Of such a chief. 





The Laird of Logan. New Series. 1840. 

Nos. 1 & 2. [Blackie, Glasgow.] 
[Scarce a nation but has its jester-in-chief. 
This is either a real or fictitious personage, to 
whom, on account of his wit and humour, all 
the “ notable sayings” of the day are ascribed, 
in addition to his own. Such a one, was Hier- 
ocles, with his o: gyoAacrixo: in Greece, such 
old “Joe Miller” in England, Pasquin in France, 
Howelglas in Germany, and lastly, our Cale- 
donian “Laird of Logan.” Under this soubri- 
quet and assumed character, even the late Wil- 
liam Motherwell deigned sometimes to jocular- 
ize. The Laird’s wit as displayed in these num- 
bers, is quick and acute : bis sharp prevarica- 
tions and repartees most happy ; though, had 
he been a little less dogmatic, and less peevish 
with people in general, it had .been better, 
Old age should be mild and dignified, not snap- 
pish and irritative of temper. But taking the 
man after his own way, the subjoined touches 
will evince his wit.] 

A Scotch Coroner. 

“This is a most tragical event which has 
happened,” said an individual to Bailie ——, 
one of the high functionaries of a certain royal 
burgh. “Bless me! what is it? “ Why, 
your neighbour W—— G——, has committed 
suicide.” “Wha on?” anxiously inquired 
the bailie. 

Sunday Card-playing. 

Logan once dined with a very extensive 
landed proprietor, when a great many of the 
acre aristocracy were present. After dinner, 
cards were introduced, and the game so keenly 
pursued, that the sun of the following morn- 
ing, Sunday, at six, dawned upon them. The 
party desisted only to shave and breakfast. 
The card-tables were then again set out on the 
lawn in front of the mansion-house, in the 
blaze of nearly, by this time, a meridian sun. 
The landlord of the party wore a morning 


gown of a flaming scarlet colour, whereby a. 


bull was attracted in the neighbourhood, who 
made directly towards the party, crooning and 
casting the turf over his shoulders. Logan 
noticed the approach of the incensed animal, 
and cried out, “ Rin into the house, ye deevile! 
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@en the vera bull canna stan’ the sicht 0’ 
éards on the Sabbath-day !” 


Usual Apology. 

Logan happened one evening to be at a con- 
vivial party, where the toast and song per- 
formed merry round. A lady present, being 
called on to contribute to the hilarity of the 
evening, excused herself by saying she had 
only one song, and it was so thread-bare, she 
was ashamed to sing it. “Hoot, madam,” 
cried our wag, “so much the better, for if it’s 
threadbare ye’ll get the easier through it.” 

Simple Love at sight. 

A servant-girl of no strong intellect, who 
lived with a lady in the neighbourhood of 
Paisley, one day surprized her mistress by 
giving up her place. The lady inquired the 
cause, and found it was that fertile source of 
dissension between mistress and maid-servant 
—alad. “And who is this lad ?’’ inquired 
her mistress, “Ou he’s a nice lad—a lad 
that sits in the kirk just forenent me.” “And 
when does he intend that you and he should 
be married?” “I dinna ken.” “Are you 
sure he intends to marry you?” “TI daur 
say he does, mem.” Have you had much of 
each other’s company?” “No yet.” “When 
did you last converse with him?’ “Deed we 
hae na conversed ava yet.” “Then how 
should you suppose that he is going to marry 

‘ou?’ “Qu,” replied the simple girl, “ho’s 
een lang lookin’ at me, and I think he’ll soon 
be speakin’.” 
Hope deferred. 

“Go to bed, sir, in the closet there,” said 
an enraged father to a son, who had given him 
just cause of offence ; “ were it not that these 
gentlemen are present, I would give you a 
sound whipping, but you shall have it before 
breakfast to-morrow, certain.’ 

The little rebel went to his crib with a 
heavy heart, and the enjoyments of the party 
continued to alate hour. Just when the party 
was about to break up, the closet door was 
quietly pulled back, and the young offender 
put out his head, requesting that the sentence 
might be put in execution. “ Father, would 
ye just gie me my licks this night, for I canna 
sleep without them ?”’ 


Public Lrhidbitions. 


PANORAMA OF MACAO. 

On Saturday last we were favoured with a 
rivate view of the above graphical painting. 
he view of Macao being taken from the bay 

of Ty-pa, has enabled the talented artist to 

present a scene of the greatest interest—bold, 
effective, and singularly picturesque ; for, the 

Panorama exhibits the city in its most inter- 

esting aspect. Immediately in front of the 

spectator, facing the east, is the fine crescent 

curve of the Praya grande, a broad and 5; 

cious quay, unbroken by any wharf or jetty. 

At the back of the line, rising like an ‘amphi- 
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theatre on the sloping ground, numerous houses 
are seen intermixed with churches, gardens, 
and airy summer-houses ; the highest portion 
being broken into several hills, crowned by 
forts, has a fine effect; and far above all, 
arising from a neighbouring island, towers a 
mountain of considerable elevation, forming 
a noble back-ground. Turning from the city, 
the eye ranges over a vast extent of sea, 
covered with ships of all nations, and Chinese 
craft, huge unsightly junks, tan-kea or egg- 
boats, which ply here by hundreds, moving in 
various directions, and depictured full of 
activity and life. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of this part of the painting, it is 
effective in the extreme—the pellucid, yet 
ruffled agitation of the sea being refreshing 
and vigorous: but it would be trifling to speak 
highly of only one part, when the whole of the 
tableau is vivid, faithful, and masterly. We 
regard “The Panorama of Macao,” as one 
of the happiest and most well-timed of Mr. Bur- 
ford’s productions ; and we feel no doubt, the 
highly-important nature of the subject at this 
particular juncture, will attract intense public 
attention, and amply repay the spirited pro- 
prietor for the care, accuracy, and 
bestowed by him on the subject. 


BURIALS IN TREES. é 
A short time since, there was discovered, in an 
arm of the Doubs, below Longwy (Jura), an oak, 
measuring forty-nine feet (French) in height, 
and nearly four feet in girth. As the work- 
men were squaring it, they came upon a small 
hole, which enlarged under each stroke of the 
axe. The tree was then sawn through, and the 
cavity was found to be filled with bones, and 
a large quantity of beech mast. On closer 
examination, it was discovered that a square 
opening had been made in the side of the tree, 
and afterwards filled up with a piece of wood’: 
of the same size. The bones, which had be- 


come petrified, were ascertained to be those’ 


of an adult human being. The deposit must 
have beeu made when the oak was in the mid- 
dle of its age, for the excrescence which co- 
vered the edges of the aperture, was upwards 
of seven inches in thickness. The antiquaries 
of the country, imagine that the tree formed 
part of a wood, and had been made 
the tomb of a Druid.—June 1840. 


“THE DOGS” AT QUEEN ANNE’S EN- 
TRANCE LANE, KENSINGTON. 





THERE are two dogs, carved out of stone, on. 


the end walls of the gate or entrance, leading 
to Camden House, near Camden Hill, Ken- 
sington; they are pointer dogs, and very beau- 
tifully carved. The boys in the neighbourhood 
have done them much damage, by pelting them 
with stones, for fun, but they have stood all 
their knocks well ;—their legs are nearly worn 
away. From these two dogs the entrance.is 


generally called by the inhabitants “The- 
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Dogs,” by way of distinction, “ The House ;” 
the entrance-lane to which they guard, was 
formerly occupied by Queen Anne; it is a plain 
substantial house, and now occupied as a 
ladies’ school. D. L. 





Che Gatherer. 


Kilmarnock Prediction—The Rev. Mr. 
Robertson, of Kilmarnock, discoursing many 
ears ago, on the extraordinary rise of Napo- 
eon Bonaparte, thus concluded his discourse; 
“ My friens, I’ve tell’d ye what was the begin- 
ning o’ that man, and I’ll tell ye what will be 
the end o’him. He’ll come down yet like a 
kfu’ 0’ goats’ horns at the Broomielaw.” 

he prophecy proved too true. ~ 

Falaise.—The birth-place of William the 
Conqueror, and the scene of nine sieges, the 
last made by Henry Quatre. 

Andrew Maunsell, bookseller, of Lothbury, 
London, [1595] was the first compiler of a 
digested catalogue of books. 

A Highland Epitaph. 
Here lies interr'd a man of micht 
His uame is Macom Downie, 

He lost his life one market n‘cht, 
By fa’ing off his pounie. 

Endowed Charities in’ Great Britain. — 
The reeent publication of the last division of 
the report of the Charities’ commissioners, 
¢loses an inquiry which has occupied upwards 
of twenty years, and cost the country at least 
200,000/. It is supposed that the total annual 
income of endowed charities amounts to nearly 
1,500,0002. 

Hops first used.—There was an informa- 
tion exhibited about the 4th of Henry VI., 
against a person, for that he put a kind of un- 
wholesome weed into his brewing, called a 
hop. 

An unromantic Romance.—Napoleon, a 
lieutenant of engineers, becomes master of 
half Christendom ; three private gentlemen, 
his brothers, reign in Spain, Holland, and 
Westphalia; while a sergeant of grenadiers, 
now, this minute, occupies the throne of. 
Sweden. . 

Port Royal des Champs.—The most learned 
men of: the eighteenth century had planted 
that garden—Arnauld and Lancelot and Le- 
maitre de Sacy—and thither had Blaise Pas- 
cal come to meditate, beneath its growing 
shades, the sublime book of his Pensées ; and 
in that narrow and lowly cemetery, reposed 
the remains of a mighty poet—Jean Racine! 

It appears by letters from Genoa, that 
Paganini died at Nice, on the 27th of last 
month, aged 58. 

Prince Albert an Artist.—Prince Albert, 


it is confidently said, has canvass, easel, palette, . 


and brush, at the palace in Pimlico, and is 
busy with an historical picture, with sitters, 
and with models, 


THE MIRROR, 


A large number of children, and a large 
proportion of marriages, indicate physical and 
moral welfare, and, therefore, a comparative 
prevalence of education. A large number of 
births, and a small proportion of marriages, 
indicate the reverse.—Harriet Martineau. 

Interesting Literary Discovery.—That in- 
defatigable Oriental scholar, Professor Lce, 
has brought to light, in a Syriac translation, 
one of the lost works of the celebrated Euse- 
bius, author of the Church History. 

Morrison, in his “ Medicine no Mystery,’ 
8 s of a clergyman, who used to get up in 
the night, light: his candle, write sermons, 
correct them with. interlineations, and retire 
to bed again, being all the time fast. asleep. 

There is no want of land in India, but there 
is a want of cultivators. The most fertile soil 
in the world, is even now in an uncultivated 
state, and where there has never been a want 
of water. We allude to land on the very banks 
of the Ganges. High grass, which will cover 
an elephant, proves the luxuriancy and nature 
of the soil alluded to; yet this land is neither 
ploughed nor cultivated.—Jndia Review, No. 
XLIV. 

Mammoth Bones at the Poles.—The whole 
soil of the first of the Lachow Islands, appears 
to consist of them. For about eighty years, 
the fur-hunters have every year brought large 
cargoes from this island ; but, as yet, there is 
no sensible diminution of the stock. The 
tusks on the islands are also much more frech 
and white than those of the continent. A 
sand-bank on the western side, was the most 
productive of all, and the fur hunters main- 
tain, that when the sea recedes, after a long 
continuance of easterly winds, a fresh supply 
of mammoth-bones is always found to have 
been washed upon the bank, proceeding, ap- 
parently, from some vast store at the bottom 
of the sea.— Narrative of an Expedition to 
the Polar Sea, by Lieutenant (now Admiral ) 
Von Wrangel. 

Buonaparte’s Father.—It may not be gene- 
rally known, that Charles Buonaparte, the’ 
father of Napoleon, died at Montpellier, in 
1783, and was interred there in a very modest 
tomb, in the Church of St. Denis. 

Spohr.—His orchestral treatment of his 
subject, is, indeed, so rich and charming, that 
the ear sometimes follows the sweet and intvi- 
cate dialogue of pipe and wire, charmed into 
forgetfulness. of the fact, that it is but an 
accessory to the human voice. 


Macintosh’s style.— Though his ideas,” 
says Sidney Smith, “ were clothed in beautiful 
language, the clothes were sometimes too long’ 
for the body, and common thonghts were 
dressed in better and larger apparel than 
they deserved.” 
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